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Thinking in Stereotypes 


Races and nations tend to think of themselves and of one another in 
fixed and traditional ways. .. . It can become dangerous when the stereo- 
type bears little relation to reality; but it has also its amusing side. The 
Asian tends to think in terms of the spiritual East as contrasted with 
the material West, a view in which the West, with its abounding tradi- 
tions of spiritual achievement, finds it hard completely to acquiesce. 
The British regard themselves as an honest, humorous, kindly, and 
rather simple people. They find it difficult to recognize themselves 
either in the Russian stereotype of the bloodthirsty imperialist; in the 
American picture of the dangerously cunning diplomat, always at 
work to circumvent the simple and honest American; or in the French 
view, summarized by Salvador de Madariaga, as ‘ta hypocrite endowed 
with commonsense.”. .. . § A useful experiment, which can be carried 
out by anyone who is prepared to take a little trouble, is to make a list 
on a large sheet of paper of perhaps a dozen groups of peoples, the 
names of which recur fairly often in conversation in the circles in which 
the experimenter moves—the Jews, the socialists, Negroes, “Britishers” 
—a word unknown in Britain—the Japanese, Latin Americans, and 
so forth. The next step is to write down honestly the thoughts and 
ideas that come into the mind as each name is recalled. The third stage 
is to analyze, as accurately as possible, the sources from which these 
ideas come. How far are they simply traditions inherited from an 
ancestral past. . . ? How far are they the result of inner prejudices or 
dislike, based on a small number of personally unpleasant experiences? 
How far are they related to any reliable source of information? How 
far are they obviously contrary to fact and to reason? It is certain that 
the analysis will never be complete or wholly accurate—the com- 
plexity of our minds and of the way in which our thought patterns 
are formed excludes the possibility of completeness. But the exercise 
is not without its value—STEPHEN NEILL in A Genuinely Human 
Existence, just published by Doubleday & Co., New York. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Reminder: Georgia Is not Ohio or New York 





Atlanta Ministers Defended 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The letters of Messrs. Winch (OUTLOOK, 
Jan. 26) and Holmstrup (Feb. 9) need 
to be answered, for at best they represent 
a grave misunderstanding of the situation 
in which the Atlanta ministers are work- 
ing, and of the aims of their manifesto; 
and at worst, a rather highhanded sort of 
Pharisaism. Mr. Winch wishes that these 
men were more forthright in supporting 
integration, while Mr. Holmstrup descends 
to the level of “guilt by association” be- 
cause these men use some terminology in 
common with publications of the citizens 
Councils. 

First, these ministers are laboring in 
Georgia—not in Ohio, nor in New York, 
nor in some of the more reasonable south- 
ern states. Their state government is com- 
mitted to the policy of “massive resist- 
ance”’ to the edict of the Supreme Court. 
There is a real danger that the public 
school system of that state will be scuttled 
in the event that integration—even of 
a token nature—becomes necessary to the 
maintenance of these schools. A number 
of ministers in this state have been forced 
to give up pastorates because of an even 
less positive stand on this issue. And this 
is certainly no time to lose those of liberal 
intentions from Georgia pulpits. Such a 
situation calls for a ministry which is 
dedicated to the task of eliminating this 
evil from our midst, but which will do so 
by presently seeking those objectives for 
which there is a reasonable hope of attain- 
ment. It is a truism that a minister in 
the South increases his effectiveness in 
this field in proportion to the length of 
time he can remain with a single congre- 
gation, and in proportion to the strength 
of the pastoral tie which binds him to his 
people. Precipitate haste destroys this tie, 
ruins his effectiveness, and usually leads 
the congregation to seek a segregationist 
pastor replacement. 

Secondly, these men had a purposely 
limited objective in their manifesto. Fore- 
most in their thinking was the salvaging 
of public education in their state. No one 
needs a crystal ball to realize that in tak- 
ing this stand, they were, in effect, calling 
on the citizenry of their state to accept 
the fact of integration, and to begin at 
least token steps for its gradual elimina- 
tion in the Georgia school system. Both 
sides of this dispute are well aware that 
this is in fact inevitable if southern people 
are to insist on the continuing of public 
education. 

Thirdly, their insistence on law abiding- 
ness, and of developing conversations 
across racial lines can only be interpreted 
in the context of the situation as calling 
for compliance with the Supreme Court 
edict. The need for such conversing across 
the racial] boundaries is most necessary 
at this time, and if indulged in with sin- 
cerity, can lead only to the ending of 
segregationist practices in part, or in 
whole. 

Finally, it must be kept in mind that 
there is one major difference between the 
racial situation in the North, and in the 
South. What Northern citizens are seek- 
ing in their struggle with this problem 
is the actual application of the laws, the 
mores, and the traditions of their states 
already existant for the sake of the Negro. 
But in the South, we are seeking a revolu- 


tion for we have added to the human 
problem the fact that our laws, our mores, 
and our traditions are against us. There- 
fore, our problem is more difficult, and 
will take a longer time in solving. I am 
not happy with some aspects of the At- 
lanta manifesto, both with regard to some 
of its terms, and with regard to what it 
does not say. But I am glad that brother 
ministers of mine in Georgia have made 
plain that they support without equivoca- 
tion the public school idea, the mainte- 
nance of law and order, and the developing 
of ways and means for a fruitful conver- 
sation with our Negro brethren on the 
level of real equality. Under the circum- 
stances, can we really ask for more from 
them? And ought we not join hands with 
them to strengthen them in their resolves, 
rather than casting stones at them and 
breaking faith with brethren who are 
seeking the mind of Christ in a difficult 
and discouraging area of the Lord’s vine- 
yard? 
WitiaM S, SmyTHe, Jr. 

Maxton, N.C. 


Red China Issue 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


May I offer my humble suggestion on 
the Red China matter? Why not take ad- 
visement from the people under the iron 
heel of the Red Chinese regime? I believe 
that already “in Formosa, Chinese pastors 
of 57 Protestant churches and organiza- 
tions deplored NCC’s ‘terribly misguided 
judgment’”’ (Christianity Today). How 
would you feel if you were in Commu- 
nism’s prison house and a so-called Chris- 
tian nation fraternized with the criminals 
who held you captive? 

If only you could display the same un- 
derstanding for the more conservative ele- 
ments of Christianity that you do for the 
liberal elements and their programs, “mil- 
lennium” would be on its way. 

OrVILLE L. SHICK. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


NOTE—A reference to our Feb 9 edi- 
torial will make this issue somewhat more 
clear than the foregoing comment seems 
to do.—Editors. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I note that “Norfolk Presbytery (Va.) 
has taken an action ‘repudiating’ the Cleve- 
land World Order Study Conference rec- 
ommendation calling for the recognition 
of Communist China by the U. S. and its 
admission to the United Nations” (OvutT- 
LooK, p. 7, Feb. 9). This action was, I 
presume, taken at its last meeting and 
after I had left the floor of Presbytery. I 
should like to register my dissent from 
this action reported in THr OUTLOOK. 

It appears to me that our denomination 
as a whole is hardly in a position to 
judge the “rightness” or “wrongness” of 
the findings of the World Order Study 
Conference. No doubt our World Mission 
Board is in a better position to do so. 
It appears to me that we should distin- 
guish between “recognition” and “ap- 
proval.” It is one thing to recognize that 
the devil exists. It is quite another to 
approve of such existence. The devil would 
like for us to believe that he (or “it” as 
the case may be) does not exist. Our Lord 
has commanded us to “love our enemies.” 


How can we love those whom we do not 
know? And how can we know those whom 
we do not recognize? If negative anti- 
communism is our only answer to the 
dilemma we now face, then we are already 
a captive church in the land of the unfree, 
It is time to stop play-acting and get into 
the spiritual fray if we are going to do 
battle for the Lord. I don’t know whether 
Dr. Louis Evans would want to be quoted 
by me but I can’t forget what he said at 
the Men’s Convention in New Orleans sey- 
eral years ago: “Don’t just outlaw Com- 
munism, outlive it!” 
WILLiaAM B. ABBor. 

Norfolk, Va. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


May I congratulate you on the enlight- 
ening and objective editorial in the Feb. 9 
OUTLOOK on the Fifth World Order Study 
Conference called by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Would you be so kind as to send me re- 
prints of the editorial ...? When mention 
was made of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews at our last Session 
meeting, the elder sitting next to me 
whispered that he thought our church 
ought to “pull cut of that group after the 
decisions they reached in that Cleveland 
meeting.” 

If this editorial does nothing else, it 
may help at least one person understand 
what the National Council of Churches is 
and it may enable him to be more accu- 
rate in determining which groups he will 
single out for criticism. There is no 
doubt much room for interpretive words 
by ministers, at this point, as to the 
organization and work of the National 
Council of Churches... . 

INDIANA. 


NOTE: Reprints: 12 for 25¢ (mini- 


mum), $1 per 100. 


High Mark 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Some forty-odd years ago I listened to 
Dr. John J. Jowett, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York 
City. I have on several occasions since 
that time listened to Dr. John Sutherland 
Bonnell, Dr. Jowett’s successor. I have 
also listened to many notable evangelists, 
but I have never listened to a sermon, or 
heard a Biblical lesson taught that so 
enlightened and thrilled me as the lesson 
for February 8, 1959, taught and published 
in THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. I very 
sincerely wish and devoutly pray that a 
copy of this great and scholarly lesson 
taught by Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson 
might be published in all the great news- 
papers and studied by all students of the 
Bible in colleges and universities. May 
the God of all grace richly bless and re- 
ward Dr. Thompson for this truly marvel- 
ous revelation. 

A. H. SHIPPER. 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Exchanges. . 
Correspondents. . 
Subscribers . . 
Please note: 


OUTLOOK — New Address 
512 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
Dial Mllton 9-137] 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
Telephone MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 3-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


CHURCH CONSTRUCTION set a new 
January record with a total of $73 mil- 
lion according to U. S. Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, $5 million ahead 
of January 1958... . AFTER THE Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri Synod “respect- 
fully declined” an invitation by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council for exploratory 
talks leading to possible union of the 
two groups, the council expressed its 
“surprise and regret” and looked toward 
possible reconsideration of the action... . 
THE MINNESOTA state legislature is re- 
ported to have 35% Lutherans (64 mem- 
bers), followed by Roman Catholics with 
44, Presbyterians 24, Methodists 21, and 
others with less. One member of the legis- 
lature is a retired Presbyterian minister, 
Rep. Clarence Langley of Red Wing... . 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER has asked Con- 
gress to enact a law making it a Federal 
offense to cross a state line to avoid prose- 
cution for destruction of educational or 
religious structures. This would enable 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
Department of Justice to enter cases 
where synagogues or churches are bombed 
or burned. . . . REPORTS FROM 60 out of 
64 Lutheran colleges and seminaries to 
the National Lutheran Council show “a 
wholesome and agreeable atmosphere” in 
race relations, according to a recent sur- 
vey. Nearly 500 students of ten cultures 
or races rather than white have spent 
1,526 ‘academic years” in Lutheran col- 
leges and seminaries since 1950. Lead- 
ing the cultural group were Jewish stu- 
dents with 569 academic years, Negroes 
501, and others falling far behind... . 
BINGO IN THE NEWs: A bill has been 
introduced in the Wisconsin legislature 
calling for a referendum on legalization 
of bingo in April. A similar measure has 
been intrcduced in the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ate. Rep. Stuyvesant Wainwright (R.- 
N.Y.) has introuced a bill in Congress 
which would make it legal to carry in the 
US. mails material advertising bingo and 
similar games of chance when conducted 
by churches or other non-profit organiza- 
tions. The first bingo license granted in 
New York City (to a Ukrainian Ortho- 
dox church in the Bronx) was suspended 
Within 48 hours, after violations were 
charged. . COURSES ON RELIGION in 
colleges and universities are being intro- 
duced in an increasing number of situa- 
tions, according to a report made at the 
annual meeting of the National Lutheran 
Council. .. . E. SraNLEY JoNEs is con- 








Espy Asks Churches to 
Speak With One Voice 


Buck Hitt Faris, Pa. (RNs)—An 
official of the National Council of 
Churches said here that churches should 
speak with ‘‘one voice” when seeking to 
reach the world’s people through radio 
and television broadcasts. 

R. H. Edwin Espy of New York, the 
council’s associate general secretary, told 
the annual midwinter meeting of the 
Congregational Christian Churches that 
since radio and TV _ comprise the 
church’s “pre-eminent channel of com- 
munication” with the world cutside its 
own membership a solid front of policy 
and programming is essential. 

Noting that Protestant denominations 
are working and speaking together in 
many areas through the National Coun- 
cil, the Council leader asked: 

“Are there inherent reasons why the 
same united witness cannot be made 
through broadcasting, where we are not 
speaking alone to the people of the church 
but inescapably to the people of the 
world ?” 

These people, he said, need to see the 
church it its full dimension and the 
church’s disunity leaves them distrustful, 
bewildered and unresponsive. 

Ones Prayed For 

“Are not these people of the world the 
very ones whom Jesus had on his heart 
when he prayed that his disciples might 
be one, that the world might believe?” 
Dr. Espy asked. 

“Tt is the task of the church,” he 
stressed, “to reach these scattered sheep 
—scattered in great agglomerations, in 
lonely crowds. Only as they see the 
church in its wholeness can many of these 
people be brought into or returned to the 
fold of the faith.” 

This common front in broadcasting, 
he said, should provide “latitude for such 
variety as may be necessary to express 
with integrity the full spectrum of tra- 
ditions which are represented in the Na- 
tional Council, but with accent on our 
common Protestant heritage and ecu- 
menical mission.” 

He suggested that the radio and TV 
industries can best present the whole 
gospel when they are dealing with as 
few religious agencies as possible on be- 
half of as many churches and communi- 
cants as possible. 





ducting his sixth nationwide evangelistic 
campaign in Japan, beginning this month 
in Tovko and ending there April 18-21. 


U. P. USA Funds Will 
Help Integrated Groups 


New York (RNS)—An initial appro- 
priation of $30,000 was voted by the 
Board of National Missions, United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, to help 
churches whose financial status is weak- 
ened because of their efforts toward inte- 
gration. 

The funds will be used to strengthen 
the treasuries of denominational church- 
es, which, after integrating, find them- 
selves with a dwindling congregation. 

Last January the Congregational 
Christian Board of Home Missions also 
pledged financial support to any of its 
churches or groups determined to put 
integration into practice. 

The Presbyterian allocation is part of 
the denomination’s $1,800,000 annual 
program of providing assistance to 
churches in the inner city areas of metro- 
politan centers. 

These funds will be used for new 
buildings, pilot projects in inner city 
work, and for training a field staff to 
assist churches suffering from popula- 
tion changes in their areas. The new 
$1,800,000 total represents a yearly in- 
crease of about a million dollars over 
what the board has been spending on city 
work, 

In appropriating the aid to integrated 
churches, the board said the church 
should serve its neighborhood without 
discrimination, work with the acute racial 
tensions in inner city areas and meet the 
challenge of integration. 

“This may cause the withdrawal of 
parishioners, resulting in financial loss 
the inner city cannot afford,” it said. 
“Dencminational resources will be made 
available to compensate for this Toss.” 

The board noted that some of the de- 
nomination’s presbyteries now have their 
own program of integration and urban 
church work. These include, it said, the 
Presbytery of New York, which is sup- 
porting integration and a ministry to 
minority groups in a $5,000,000 long- 
range effort. 


Montreat College Name 
And Status Approved 


A new name and a new status for Mon- 
treat College were voted by the trustees 
of the college at their recent annual meet- 
ing. Approval was given to a charter 
change that will make the institution a 
junior college instead of operating under 








senior status and the name is to be Mon- 
treat-Anderson College. 

The name is to express appreciation for 
the benefactions of Dr. and Mrs. R. C. 
Anderson who established the college and 
have been generous supporters in past 
years. 

These changes will become effective 
when charter and legal requirements have 
been met. 

Under a new set of by-laws which be- 
came effective last year, the trustees of 
the Mountain Retreat Association also 
serve as trustees of Montreat College, 
which is a separate corporation. 

The financial standing of the Associa- 
tion, which has been a matter of some 
concern, was reported to be more encour- 
aging since long-term obligations have 
been re-financed so that long overdue op- 
erating obligations have been paid off 
and payments have been scheduled so 
that obligations can be met without em- 
barrassment. 


Needs Are Listed 


Urgent needs of Montreat were de- 
scribed as follows: (1) A master build- 
ing plan, (2) a study of an improved 
program for lighting, parking, and beau- 
tifying of grounds, (3) a study of selec- 
tive timber cutting on Montreat grounds, 
and (4) additional lots to be made avail- 
able for homes and the use by the Asso- 
ciation in its program and work. It is 
also expected that additional lighting 
over the grounds will be provided by next 
summer. 


Montreat needs requiring capital 
funds were listed as follows: (1) effi- 
ciency apartments, (2) additional lots on 
which to build homes, (3) parking areas, 
(4) a social and business center with post 
office, and other facilities, (5) a new ad- 
ministration building, (6) an endowment 
for the conference pregrams in order to 
relieve the gate charges, (7) expansion 
of water, light, and sewerage facilities, 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by perscns 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: P. H. 
Carmichael, dean of the General Assembly’s 
Training School, Richmond, Va.: I. S. Me- 
Elroy, South Atlantic secretary, American 
Bible Society; and George Thomas Brown, 
missionary to Korea; Mr. X speaks for lay- 
men. 


MINISTERS AND POLITICS 


How far should a minister go in 
participating in politics ? 

CARMICHAEL: It seems to me that a 
minister should go just as far as any 
other qualified citizen of the United 
States who takes seriously his responsi- 
bility as a citizen. In other words, the 
minister should not relinquish the respon- 
sibility of suffrage, the responsibility of 
speaking out in public when great issues 
are involved simply because he is a min- 
ister. He has a responsibility comparable 
to that of any other lay person. 

Mr. X: I can’t disagree with that, but 
I also think that if a minister does speak 
out in politics he should be accorded the 
same lack of courtesy and consideration 
of anybody else that speaks out in poli- 
tics. In other words, he shouldn’t hide 
behind his religious profession, to be able 
to say things and not give people a chance 
of rebuttal. 

CARMICHAEL: The contrasting accord 
shown to the laity and minister, referred 
to by Mr. X, was probably never right. 
I thing the contrast has been broken 
down. The minister has certainly come 
in for a good deal of rebuttal in recent 
years. I really question the propriety of 
his dealing from the pulpit with political 
questions generally, but I think he has 
a responsibility nevertheless to let his 
point-of-view be known. 


4 


McE.roy: You mean as politics; but 
doesn’t it come in when a moral issue 
is involved that the laity ought to be the 
most concerned fo see that he does have 
the freedom to say and express his views? 

Mr. X: I don’t know what the word 
laity means. 

McErroy: I am talking about the 
man in the pew and the man in the 
pulpit, and if the man in the pew is going 
to have a free pulpit he must insist on 
the freedom of the man in the pulpit to 
express what he feels God is saying 
through him even though he does not 
agree. Otherwise, you have the pulpit 
gagged. 

CARMICHAEL: Let me call attention 
to this. Many political issues have first 
been issues of great concern to the church 
and as such have been vigorously dealt 
with by the church. I am reminded of 
William Jennings Bryan who for many 
years led the church in a vigorous cam- 
paign for the prohibition of the sale of 
beverage alcohol. As a result, the issue 
became so important that the press and 
politicians took it over and asked the 
ministers to get out “of politics.” 


MISSIONS UNDERSTOOD 

What do people seem most often to 
misunderstand about missions? 

Brown: The principal misunderstand- 
ing with most people is that they think 
of missions as something you might call 
an extra-curricular activity of the church. 
They think missions is something you do 
if you have money and time and per- 
sonnel left over after you have completed 
the essential work of the church. Of 
course, nothing could be further from the 
truth. Missions IS the work of the 
church. The church has no purpose or 
existence apart from its mission. 


(S) better lighting of walks and roads, 
and (9) refurbishing the Assembly Inn, 

The nominating committee seeking a 
president for the Mountain Retreat As- 
sociation indicated that a called meeting 
of the trustees may be held before long to 
receive the committee’s report. 


Cottage Owners’ Request 

Cottage owners petitioned the trustees 
for better police protection, a reduction 
in light rate, suspension of the gate fees 
for cottage owners (who are tax payers) 
and other considerations. 

The committee of trustees is studying 
the race relation situation on the grounds, 
but this report will not be acted upon 
until the August, 1959, meeting. 

In making the Montreat College 
changes it was pointed out that studies 
have shown that it would be impossible to 
secure sufficient financial support to oper- 
ate the college as a four-year accredited 
college and that educators have strongly 
advised a change to junior college status 
where accreditation is expected at an 
early date. 


$500,000 to Columbia 


Columbia Seminary’s financial cam- 
paign (OutTLooK, Feb. 16) has received 
a notable advance through a conditional 
gift of $500,000—one-tenth of the ob- 
jective sought—by far the largest single 
gift ever to be received by the institution. 

The total $500,000 will be contributed 
if an additional $4,500,000 is subscribed 
by other friends of the seminary by Jan- 
uary 26, 1964. However for each $450,- 
000 secured on this objective, $50,000 
will be contributed by the giver when 
that sum is secured. 

A further condition of the gift is that 
at least $500,000 of the total $5,000,000 
to be raised shall be used for an endow- 
ment fcr the Department of Pastoral 
Care. 

Seminary officials feel that this large 
gift coming early in the present campaign 
will encourage others to make generous 
gifts. Early reports from the supporting 
synods indicate a high average gift be- 
ing made in the campaign. 


9t4 an Jdea! 


CENSUS BY TELEPHONE 

San ANTONIO, TEX. (RNS)— 
Volunteers from some 40 churches 
in the San Antonio Baptist Asso- 
ciation have undertaken a city- 
wide religicus telephone census here 
“in an effort to help the unchurched 
find a tie with some congregation.” 
Thousands of names taken from 
telephone books were assigned to 
the volunteers. Census cards were 
provided with space for such in- 
formation as name, address, age, 
church and denominational prefer- 
ence. 
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The Failure of Presbyterian Union 


SANFORD M. DORNBUSCH and ROGER D. IRLE! 


ABSTRACT 


Two distinct methods are employed in studying the Southern Presbyterian re- 
jection of the ecumenical movement. Content analysis of the literature opposing 
union indicated that doctrinal differences were basic and current social issues of 
minor importance. Ecological analysis of the vote by presbytery led to the conclu- 
sion that the segregation controversy is the major source of the failure of merger. 
Additional evidence, primarily based on interviews, indorses the finding of the eco- 


logical analysis. 


HE THREE Presbyterian denomina- 

tions in the United States have his- 
torically common ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical backgrounds, stemming princi- 
pally from the Church of Scotland and 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
Since 1937 the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America (Northern) 
and the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States (Southern) have discussed 
the possibility of merger. In 1951 the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America was asked to participate in the 
discussion. The Northern Presbyterian 
Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church ratified the plan of union in 1955. 
The Southern Presbyterian Church, how- 
ever, failed to approve the merger. More 
than half of that denomination’s presby- 
teries voted against union. 

This paper analyzes the Southern Pres- 
byterian rejection of the ecumenical move- 
ment. Two distinct methods are em- 
ployed: a content analysis of the litera- 
ture opposing union and an ecological 
analysis of the vote by presbyteries. The 
first method studies the ideology of the 
antimerger forces, while the second seeks 
to determine the social correlates of the 
vote against merger. 


Content Analysis 


Forty published documents opposing 
union have been analyzed to determine 
their major themes. They represent all 
antiunion materials in the very complete 
files of the Library of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Richmond, Virginia. 
The president of that seminary was a 
member of the committee of the General 
Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church which prepared a summary of 
issues involved in union. Except for two 
pamphlets, the literature was written sole- 
ly by Southern Presbyterians. All the 
materials were circulated widely, usually 
under the aegis of the Association for the 
Preservation and Continuation of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church or by the 
Southern Presbyterian Journal. Obvious- 
ly, there may be antimerger criticisms 
not included in the collection, but they 
are unlikely to have achieved the exten- 
~ diffusion of the documents analyzed 

ere, 


The coding categories consisted of 





1This research was done under the auspices of 
the Laboratory of Social Relations of Harvard 
University. We are indebted to Dr. Bernard P. 
Cohen, Miss Becky Stafford, Miss Molly Jones, and 
Miss Peggy Polsky. 
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sixty-six themes in three broad group- 
ings: beliefs or doctrine; polity or organi- 
zation; and practices and customs. The 
reliability of coding was tested by use of 
a random sample of thirteen documents 
analyzed by a second reader. The rank 
correlation between the two readers of the 
relative frequency of the themes was .80. 

The results of this content analysis 
can be summarized briefly. The most 
frequent themes tended to be related to 
the realm of beliefs and doctrine. For 
example, the most frequent theme was an 
attack upon the Auburn Affirmation, a 
statement in 1923 by certain northern 
Presbyterian leaders declaring ‘“‘accept- 
able but not necessary” literal interpreta- 
tions of the inerrancy of the Scriptures, 
the virgin birth, atonement, physical 
resurrection, and miracles. Other doc- 
trinal differences appear in the ten most 
frequent themes, including the presence 
of heretics in the northern church and 
the split between “New School” and 
“Old School” theology. The remainder 
of the ten most frequent themes are con- 
cerned with church polity, including the 
division of the existing collectivity and 
property rights and the breakdown of 
regional control in a national church. 

The last category mentioned, the loss 
of regional identity, is the only one which 
conceivably could be related to “the pe- 
culiar customs of the South.” The rela- 
tive lack of attention to the institutional 
structure of the South is seen in the fact 
that the seven themes dealing with racial 
inequality are mentioned in a combined 
total of 5 per cent of the paragraphs. 
Combining six themes related to the con- 
servative political and economic ideology 
of the antiunion forces, only 4 per cent 
of the paragraphs are found to deal with 
such social issues. 

Content analysis of the literature cir- 
culated within the Southern Presbyterian 
Church by groups opposed to merger 
therefore shows a strong emphasis on doc- 
trinal differences. For example, 37 per 
cent of the paragraphs concern six 
themes related to the Auburn Affirmation, 
while the sixteen themes on political, eco- 
nomic, and racial differences are dis- 
cussed in only 14 per cent of the material. 


Ecological Analysis 

In this section we shall relate certain 
social characteristics to the vote by pres- 
bytery on the proposal to unite. Accord- 
ingly, it is necessary to determine the 





THE STUDY 


Professors Dornbusch and 
Irle of the University of Wash- 
ington and Princeton Univer- 
sity are the authors of this ar- 
ticle which appeared first in 
the American Journal of So- 
ciology by whose permission it 
is reprinted here. 

Editorial, page 8. 











social and economic base for each pres- 
bytery. Since no census materials are 
published in a form comparable to the 
presbytery boundaries, the data were de- 
termined by the assignment of each coun- 
ty in the South to that presbytery having 
the largest number of ministers within 
its borders.? In the event that an equal 
number of churches of two or more pres- 
byteries are in the same county, the coun- 
ty was assigned to that presbytery whose 
churches had the greatest number of com- 
municants. Since a central hypothesis 
of this study related the rejection of 
union to racial attitudes of southern 
whites, three Negro presbyteries, one In- 
dian presbytery, and one Mexican pres- 
bytery were omitted from the analysis. 
Four variables were used as predictors 
of the criterion variable, the proportion 
of representatives of each presbytery who 
voted against Presbyterian union. Ac- 
cordingly, there are five characteristics of 
each presbytery which were analyzed by 
means of rank correlation and partial cor- 
relation based on ranks: (1) proportion 


TABLE I 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG FIVE VARIABLES 
FOR 81 PRESBYTERIES, 1950 


1 2 3 4 5 


1. Against union — 

2S. NOETO ....... 57 —_ 

i —31 —.04 — 

4. College ...... 05 389 53 — 

5. Low income -—.16 —.53 —40—.46 — 


of representatives voting against merger; 
(2) proportion of Negroes in the total 
population; (3) proportion of residents 
living in urban areas; (4) proportion of 
white persons over twenty-five years of 
age who had one or more years of college 
education; and (5) proportion of white 
families having a family income in 1949 
under $2,000. 

Variables 4 and 5 are both related to 
socioeconomic status, but they use oppo- 
site ends of the socioeconomic scale. 
These measures were used because the 
additive process of determining data for 
presbyteries made it impracticable to em- 
ploy measures of central tendency. No 
allowance can be made for the fact that 
Presbyterians in the South are more likely 





2 The location of churches in certain presbyteries 
was provided by the office of the Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. 
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to be of high socioeconomic status. The 
use of data for the total white popula- 
tion assumes a high positive correlation 
across counties with the same indexes for 
Presbyterians. 

The results of the ecological analysis 
are simple to report. Table 1 shows the 
matrix of intercorrelations. The only 
variables with statistically significant re- 
lationships to vote against merger are the 
proportion of Negroes and the proportion 
urban. The first-order correlation co- 
efficients are .57 and 1, res] ectively. 

The high correlations with the vote 
against merger for the measures of pro- 
portion Negro and urban and the low 
correlations for indexes of socioeconomic 
status may be due to relationships among 
the pre dictor variables. Therefore, par 
tial correlation coefficients were com- 
puted. The results below are identical 
with the previous pattern, with proportion 
Negro and urban significantly related to 
the vote on merger and the socioeconomi 
variables of little pre dictive utility. 


12.345_..—.49 significant at the .001 level 
13.245__.—.24 significant at the .05 level 
14.235__._—.02 

15.234__ —.05 


The multiple correlation coefficient using 
the four predictor variables is .64. Con 
sidering the complexity of the forces act- 
ing on the votes of the individual dele 
gates, this level of prediction, based al- 
most entirely on two variables, is surpris 
ingly high. 


Discussion 

A previous study of the vote for States’ 
Rights Democrats concluded that the two 
best indexes of prosegregation sentiment 
among whites in the South were the pro- 
portion of rural residents and the pro- 
portion of Negroes in an area.’ 

The ecological analysis of the failure 
of Presbyterian Union indicates that 
these twin measures associated with white 
supremacy are as good predictors of atti- 
tude toward Presbyterian union as of 
votes for States’ Rights Democrats. Al- 
though rurality may also be correlated 
with conservative theological views, such 
conservatism is also usually associated 
with measures of socioeconomic status. 
From these data one would conclude that 
the segregation controversy is the main 
basis for the failure of merger. 

But the content analysis of antiunion 
propaganda produced a seemingly con- 
tradictory result. It indicated that doc- 
trinal differences were basic and current 
social issues of relatively minor impor- 
tance. We must now determine which of 
these explanations of the failure of mer- 
ger is “true” in the sense that it is con- 
gruent with the perceptions of those 
persons involved in actual negotiations 
of the prospective merger. 

Two reasons led us to accept the eco- 
logical findings. First, current sociologi- 
~$ David Heer, “An Ecological Study of the De- 
termining Forces of White Supremacy in the 


American South,” paper delivered before the 1957 
meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society. 
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cal theory on the nature of ideology notes 
its often defensive quality. “It is likely 
to consist of elaborate treatises of an ab- 
stract and highly logical character. It 
grows up usually in response to the criti- 
cism of outside intellectuals, and seeks 
to gain for its tenets a respectable and 
defensible position in this world of high- 
er learning and higher intellectual values. 
The ideology has another character, how- 
ever—a popular character.”* The ide- 
ology, accordingly, has a rationalizing 
quality which may serve to distort the 
perceptual world of the adherents of a 
movement. 

Second, the secular quality of much 
religious behavior makes it difficult to 
accept an explanation based on rigid ac- 
ceptance cf the details of religious doc- 
trine. Not only is there a de-emphasis 
on dogma in the American scene,® but the 
secular component has been important 
as far back as the German Reformation.® 


‘Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” in Al- 
fred McClung Lee (ed.), New Outline of the Prin- 
ciples of Sociology (New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1946), p. 210. 

® Louis Schneider and Sanford M. Dornbusch, 
“Inspirational Religious Literature: From Latent 
to Manifest Functions of Religion,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, LXII (March, 1957), 475-81. 

° During the German Reformation the profane 
interests of certain social groups led them to adopt 
the most conservative religious position available 
to them. In Lubeck, in the face of a Lutheran 
populace, the patricians were Catholic. In Augs- 
burg, where the populace was Zwinglian, the 
equivalent social stratum was Lutheran. In both 
cases members of these groups insisted upon the 
practical consequences of a conservative religious 
position, i.e.. disincentive to radical political be- 


A continuing discussion 


There is obviously great difficulty in 
discovering which issues were paramount 
during the period of controversy. The 
only evidence we can report strongly in- 
dorses the finding of the ecological analy- 
sis. The Joint Negotiating Committee, 
which was charged with the responsibility 
of determining the possibility and terms 
of the merger, conducted all meetings in 
executive session. All members of the 
committee were instructed not to divulge 
any of the preceedings. This injunction 
obvicusly made it difficult to obtain the 
data we desired. Nevertheless, when in- 
terviewed, some members of the Joint 
Committee were willing to state that the 
segregation issue was, in their opinion, 
the majcr obstacle in the attempt to ne- 
gotiate a merger. No member of the 
commit‘ee gave any other response. This 
type of data, which must respect the pri- 
vacy of the informants, does not meet the 
usual canons of scientific verifiability. 
It is, however, the shared perception of 
a number of persons who were key par- 
ticipants in the decision-making process. 
We therefore conclude that the ecological 
finding—that the segregation issue was 
the main barrier to merger—is correct, 
despite the emphasis on theological dis- 
cussions in the propaganda of the anti- 
union forces. (Editorial, page 8.) 


havior (Norman Birnbaum, “Social Structure and 
the German Reformation,” Ph.D., dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1958). 


ON THE FUTURE LIFE 


So much interest was stimulated in the recent discussions in these 
columns about the salvation of the Jews and related topics that it 
seems appropriate to provide additional material—from the Draft 
Catechism of the Church of Scotland which is distributed in this 
country by The Presbyterian Outlook. Beginning in this issue we will 
follow the discussion from the section, ‘Teaching on the Future.” 


—FEditors. 


In coming weeks, these questions: 
- Are we responsible to God for our 
way of living in the world? 
— How are we judged by God? 
-What happens to those who ac- 
cept the Christian Way of Life? 
— What happens to those who re- 
ject the Christian Way of Life? 
What is eternal life? 
Eternal life is that quality of 
life with which God endows 
those who accept Jesus Christ 
as Savior and Lord. 


QUESTION: 
ANSWER: 


No question is asked more persistently, 
generation after generation—nor is any 
question more important—than What 
happens at death? Are we blotted out, 
extinguished like a candle, or do we go 
on living? (Genesis 3:19; Job 14:14.) 
The Christian Faith has given a fuller 
and more satisfying answer to that ques- 
tion than any other religion or philoso- 


phy. We have seen how the Bible teaches 
that man is partly physical and partly 
spiritual so that he is not merely a body 
or merely a soul; and what is physical 
must, of course, be subject to physical 
limitations and therefore, to decay and 
death. 

But what distinguishes human beings 
from all other creatures is that we are 
made in the image of God (Question 3), 
that is, there is a capacity for living in 
fellowship with him. That is the highest 
and most enduring thing about us. In- 
deed it is this capacity for kinship with 
God, this spiritual nature that is made 
for intercourse with God, that makes it 
impossible for us to die. A germ, a bul- 
let, an accident, a bomb may kill the body 
but cannot touch this invisible spiritual 
part of us, that is the deepest and most 
distinctive element in human nature. The 
physical body may be blown to pieces oF 
burnt to ashes, or may utterly decay 1m 4 
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grave, but the real person, the I, that 
immaterial part of us, which is the seat 
of character, is indestructible; it does not 
perish but lives on in some form beyond 
the conditions of time and space and the 
limitations of a physical body. This spirit 
or soul is given some kind of “‘spiritual 
body,’ as Paul calls it in 1 Corinthians 
15 (which should be studied in a medern 
translation), for the Bible nowhere en- 
tertains the idea of a disembodied spirit. 
Death, then, is not merely a physical fact 
but a spiritual experience: the body dies 
but the spirit continues to live, clothed, 
as it were in some form of spiritual body. 
But eternal or everlasting life, as pro- 
claimed in the New Testament, is not 
the same as immortality. It is not simply 
survival. It is more than a life that goes 
on through endless aecns to all eternity; 
it is not mere endlessness. 

Note, first of all, that in Christianity 
eternal life is the gift of God. ‘‘The gift 
of God is eternal life’? (Romans 6:23). 
In the second place, it is associated with 
Jesus Christ (John 6:8). Thirdly, it is 
given to men not merely after death but 
before death, by their faith in Christ. 
During his earthly ministry men and 
women received this gift. Again, after 
his resurrection, from the first Christian 
generation onwards, men and women, 
through their personal faith in Christ as 
Lord and Savior, have been endowed with 
this quality of life that unites them with 
Christ, and that means the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit in their lives. These 
men and women are spoken of as having 
received the grace of God, the gift of the 
Spirit, as being “in Christ,” “in the 
Spirit,” as having “risen with Christ to 
newness of life.’”” Thus some new quality 
of life is theirs, something that is not 
theirs merely in virtue of their being hu- 
man beings but in virtue of their belong- 
ing to Christ and being united with 
Christ (John 17:2,3). It is a life that 
is theirs because their sins are forgiven 
and they are reconciled to God. It is this 
that is spoken of in the New Testament 
as eternal or everlasting life. It is death- 
less, it carries the absolute assurance of 
blessedness and holiness beyond death, 
in the light of God’s glory. 

Not Mere Survival 

This is a very different thing from that 
immortality which is merely survival 
after death. Such survival, though end- 
less, may be a pale, joyless, personal ex- 
istence. There is no Gospel in such a 
belief. But eternal life is much deeper 
and richer and is one of the most glorious 
notes of the Christian Gospel. It is a 
message of real hope, not a hope that is 
only a wishful desire but a well-grounded 
assurance of life to come, a life that is 
more and more abundant. And the ground 
of that assurance is the resurrection of 
Christ. “Because I live ye shall live 
also” (John 14:19). “To me to live 
is Christ and to die is gain” (Philip- 
pians 1:21,23). It means eternal victory 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e J] WONDER WHY there 
is comparatively little preaching about 
biblical characters today? It is ironic 
that as the pulpit becomes more abstract 
and “scientific” in its approach to truth, 
the stage and the concert-hall are discov- 
ering the possibilities of illumining mod- 
ern man and his dilemmas by returning 
to the Bible stories, and especially to its 
dramatis personae. Witness the recent 
Broadway production of Job (thinly dis- 
guised by Archibald McLeish as J.B.), 
of Daniel (with script by W. H. Auden), 
Stravinsky’s new threnedy on Jeremiah, 
and Schoenberg’s cpera based on those 
contrasting types, Moses and Aaron. 


TUESDAY ¢ J WONDER WHY the 
University of Chicago Press found it 
necessary to explain that its recent book 
advertisement, headed “That He May 
Run,” is part of a verse from the Old 
Testament? Does this mean that our in- 
tellectuals are so illiterate that they can- 
not be expected to identify Habakkuk’s 
words, “Write the vision and make it 





over sin as well as over death (1 Corin- 
thians 15:55-57). It is this deathless 
resurrection life that the Christian has 
now (John 6:40), so that, in a very real 
sense, for him the beyond is the present 
(Colossians 3:1-3). Death, then, for the 
Christian means passing on to a new 
fulness of life and joy, a deeper and 
fuller experience of the life he has al- 
ready begun to experience through faith 
in Christ (John 3:2). This deep distinc- 
tion between immortality and eternal life 
is reflected in the distinction the New 
Testament draws between the “natural” 
man and the “spiritual” man—i.e., man 
considered simply as a natural creature 
with all his intellectual and other quali- 
ties and man as endowed with the life he 
receives from Ged by the Holy Spirit 
through his faith in Christ (1 Corin- 
thians 2:14-16). The form in which, ac- 
cording to the Bible (John 20:20,27; 
Luke 24:30,31), the risen Christ ap- 
peared to his followers gives some indi- 
cation of the freedom from earthly limi- 
tations of life beyond death. One thing 
is quite clear from 1 Corinthians 15— 
the classic New Testament passage on the 
form of life beyond the grave—viz., that 
it is not the physical body that is buried 
or otherwise consumed that rises again 
or, if it is, it is as completely changed 
as sown seed is changed into harvested 
crop. It is the person, the element in a 
human being that is related to God, that 
at death leaves the physical body and 
passes into a realm that is beyond the 
reach of death. 


plain upon tables, that he may run that 
readeth it’’? 

WEDNESDAY ¢ [| WONDER WHY 
people can go on repeating the statement 
that our technological age is free from 
superstition and sentimentality, when the 
papers tell us that the man who pushed 
the button to fire the Atlas satellite, 
though a scientist, was dressed up in 
Western riding clothes, ten-gallon hat 
and all, and this because his colleagues 
insisted that this rig brought the project 
luck, and that there is a store in New 
York which is still doing a thriving busi- 
ness in love philtres and conjuring medi- 
cines ? 

THURSDAY e¢ J] WONDER WHY so 
many theological students, desiring to 
preach relevantly to their age, spend 
many hours reading Kafka, Camus, Sar- 
tre and Faulkner, when the people to 
whom they will shortly be preaching are 
not anguished European intellectuals, but 
businessmen, salesmen, executives, scien- 
tific workers? And why they ignore the 
literature that, presumably, would give 
them an insight into the thoughts and 
problems of these men? I have just fin- 
ished reading Sir Charles Snow’s The 
Search, an insider’s account of what it 
feels like to be a scientist in the twentieth 
century, and of the gap between what he 
calls “the two cultures,” the traditional 
humanist culture and the up-and-coming 
scientific one. Since most of our time 
will be spent with men in grey flannel 
suits and laboratory overalls, would it not 
be a good thing to acquaint ourselves with 
them? 

FRIDAY e T WONDER WHY, in a 
long, informative article on a visit to 
West Berlin, in which every aspect of 
life in the free city was touched upon— 
industry, politics, art—there was no men- 
tion of religion? My own limited con- 
tacts with West Germany show that there 
is considerable religious re-building, both 
material and spiritual, and many excit- 
ing experiments in evangelism among 
workers and intellectuals. But the sophis- 
ticated journalist seems unaware—or un- 
interested ?—in all this. In East Ger- 
many religion is tabu, but in the West 
we can rely on our secular journalists to 
ignore it. 

SATURDAY @ T WONDER WHY the 
church I passed today on Chicago’s South 
Side bore the inscription, “St. Luke’s 
CONGERNATIONAL Church”? Is 
this a new denomination ? 

SUNDAY e T WONDER WHY 
preachers and organists find it necessary 
to fill up every moment of a church serv- 
ice with sound? How some of us would 
appreciate a period of silence! Even at 
the communion-service I attended this 
morning there was scarcely a second set 
aside for quiet meditation; the organ 
teetered or the minister felt it incumbent 
upon him to shield us from straying 
thoughts with a barrage of anecdotes. 
“Be still and know that I am God.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Sociologists and Union 


We are by no means sure that the so- 
ciological explanation of “The Failure of 
Presbyterian Union” by Dornbusch and 
Irle (page 5) is accurate. In our judg- 
ment (with apologies to the sociologists! ) 
the explanation is not nearly so simple 
or clear as this analysis would seem to 
suggest. 

It could hardly be denied that the neg- 
ative vote on union (1954-5) was aug- 
mented by those who responded in terms 
of racial fears. It is also true that some of 
the most vigorous opponents of reunion 
appealed to and encouraged these fears 
and suspicions, just as they appealed to 
many unworthy motives which were cal- 
culated to influence the decision. 

This has always been true when the 
possibility of union has been under dis- 
cussion. These facts were subjected to 
extensive review in our columns during 
the debate. 

We are also willing to say, with the 
sociologists, that non-theological factors 
were probably decisive in making up the 
minds of many if not most of those who 
were to vote, just as these factors were 
responsible for the division of the church. 

There are serious omissions or mis- 
interpretations in the Dornbusch-Irle ar- 
ticle. The clear inference is that without 
the emphasis on the race issue, union 
might well have been voted. This can- 
not be supported, particularly in view 
of the requirement that a favorable vote 
must be obtained in three-fourths of the 
presbyteries. The vote might have been 
a little better; it would not have been 
good enough. 

It is also unfortunate that the research- 
ers, dealing with unfamiliar material, 
should have handled an item like the 
Auburn Affirmation, for example, in an 
inaccurate manner, seeming to make it 
appear that the signers themselves spoke 
of “literal interpretations” of certain 
specified doctrines as “acceptable but not 
necessary.” 
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Such a phrase appears nowhere in the 
Affirmation. The framers of that state- 
ment were far more careful than to have 
allowed such a loose term to be used. 
Dornbusch and Irle do not indicate the 
source of the quoted phrase. In a work 
claiming scientific accuracy, such an error 
is more than regrettable. 

Another consideration which appears 
not to have been taken into account by 
the researchers is the fact that over much 
of the crucial area under discussion in 
the South, the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
had congregations and members in which 
most of the same racial attitudes and 
patterns were (and are) to be found as 
in the U. S. Church. 

We can only hope that the Dornbusch- 
Irle analysis is true. If it is, the friends 
of eventual Presbyterian reunion will 
know better how and where to do their 
work. Moreover, with the assured ad- 
vance of improved racial attitudes, we 
would be encouraged to anticipate a more 
favorable and less distant result. 


Names to Regret 


It is interesting but not surprising to 
note that Missouri Synod Lutherans have 
voted 2-1 in favor of changing the name 
of their youth organization, the Walther 
League, to something else. Carl F. W. 
Walther was the first president of the 
synod and since the league was organized 
in 1893, six years after Dr. Walther’s 
death, it was considered a fitting tribute 
that the youth organization should bear 
his name. However, with the passing of 
the years the name is a source of con- 
fusion and misunderstanding and has to 
be explained almost everywhere. 

This kind of thing happens in too 
many places too frequently. Some people 
in a burst of enthusiasm, or in some ex- 
pression of sentiment, want to attach the 
name of someone who is now very high 
in the affections of the group to an ac- 
tivity or an organization now beginning. 
But groups and activities change with the 
passing years and new members come in 
to such an extent that they have over- 
whelmed the original number and they 
find themselves belonging to an organiza- 
tion whose title is meaningless to them. 
How to shake off the name becomes a 
problem. 

Many Sunday school classes have en- 
countered this difficulty, but with the 
wholesome movement towards more flex- 
ible structure and less continuing organi- 
zation this will be cared for. More and 
more churches are seeing the wisdom 
of providing educational opportunities, 
particularly for adults, that are not op- 
erated on hard-and-fast organized lines, 
but are renewed and revitalized on a 
quarterly basis in terms of the possible 
interests of the adults concerned. 


* * * 


THERE HAS NEVER been a time when 
the need of brotherhood among men 


was more urgent than it is now. Kindness 
and decency are no longer abstract quali- 
ties which we can discuss and forget: 
they must supplant hate and prejudice 
as the practical force of this world if the 
final disaster is to be avoided.—Ben 
Hiss, Saturday Evening Post. 


Research and Planning 
Urged for Local Councils 


SEATTLE, WASH. (RNS)—Local coun- 
cils of churches were urged here to be- 
come “research and planning centers” for 
Protestantism in the community and to 
serve as the nucleus of the worldwide 
ecumenical movement. 

Dean Jerald C. Brauer of the Feder- 
ated Theological Faculty, University of 
Chicago, said the tremendous problems 
facing churches in modern urban areas 
can best be analyzed and planned for 
through church councils, rather than 
through denominational activity. 

‘No single denomination is adequately 
equipped nor does it have a sufficiently 
universal comprehension to do this in 
any given locality,” the dean told the 
Greater Seattle Council of Churches. 

The theologian stressed that church 
councils should become the center 
“through which the impact of the World 
Council of Churches and the National 
Council of Churches is encountered by 
the local church.” 

“Only a local council can provide a 
context for the local church comparable 
to the context provided for a total de- 
nomination by the NCC and WCC,” he 
said. 

Unless church councils do this, he 
adde, the impact of the ecumenical move- 
ment will be lost to the individual Chris- 
tian and will remain confined to inter- 
national and national church leaders. 


* * * 


IF YOU REALLY BELIEVE in the 
brotherhood of man, and you want to 
come into its fold you’ve got to let every- 


one else in too.—Oscar HAMMERSTEIN 
II. 


FILE 37 


M.A.F. DIVIDEND 


Query: Your January 5 issue reported 
that the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
in Philadelphia would declare an addi- 
tional dividend in celebration of its 200th 
birthday, to be shared by everyone hold- 
ing a policy on January 1. Does this 
mean that people receiving the benefits 
from policies will also receive this divi- 
dend? 

Answer: The Philadelphia office of 
the Fund points out that at death an in- 
surance policy is terminated. The divi- 
dend declared by the Fund went only 
to those presently insured. 
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PERMITTED PARENTHOOD 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Is it well with you? Is it well with 
your husband? Is it well with the 
child?” —2 Kings 4:6. 

T IS NOT POSSIBLE to write off 

to some agency and say: 

“Dear Sirs: 

Please ship me one orphan, freight 

prepaid.” 
There are orphans in this country and 
in others who need foster homes; but 
those who are now in charge of these 
orphans do not send them to any who 
may want them, first come first served 
and no questions asked. 

Quite the contary. An article in a 
current magazine tells of a family in the 
Northwest who, besides their own chil- 
dren, have adopted a Korean child. It 
took some time. They themselves had to 
be investigated and approved by three 
separate agencies: the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, the Probate Court, and the Immi- 
gration Department of the U.S.A. After 
these had given their consent, the adop- 
tion was possible. 

There are other agencies placing or- 
phans from Korea which have brought 
over many times the number that the 
agency mentioned in that article has 
placed. But the same thing is true of 
all of them: would-be prospective adop- 
tive parents have to undergo close scru- 
tiny—in the case of these other agencies, 
the scrutiny is more from a positively 
Christian viewpoint—before the decisive 
step is taken. 


HIS IS quite as it should be, wher- 

ever the orphan comes from. It is to 
the child’s interest that his parents-to-be 
have some qualifications for parenthood 
besides wanting a cihld. Of course no 
home on earth can be guaranteed against 
all disasters; but there is no point, indeed 
there would be only criminal negligence, 
a sin against a child, in placing him in 
a home where major disasters can be 
seen already casting their shadows. 

This raises a serious question. If the 
community—in this case the state and 
certain agencies supervised by the state 
—permits only qualified couples to have 
adopted children, why is the community 
so lax in permitting people who have no 
qualification to speak of for parenthood, 
to have children of their own? Someone 
may jump up and say, “What an idea! 
The state does not give permission to 
have children.” Oh yes it does; that is 
to say, legal children. The state cannot 
prevent illegal children any more than 
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it can prevent the illegal sale of liquor 
—not 100%, that is. But no one can get 
legally married in this country of ours, 
in any state, without some sort of license 
from the state. Even if a minister of the 
gospel marries a couple, he does so as 
a representative of the state, and the wed- 
ding ceremony contains the words, “By 
the authority vested in me by the State 
icc 

Children born to a couple legally mar- 
ried are “legitimate”; children born to 
a couple not legally married, i.e., without 
the state’s permission, are “illegitimate,” 
ie., illegal. But this is the point: Once 
a couple have this license to marry, and 
go through a wedding ceremony in a 
legal manner, they are at liberty then to 
become legal parents as often as they 
like, regardless of their qualifications, 
which may be close to zero. 

HINGS ARE a shade better than they 

used to be. In most states a couple 
must produce credible evidence that they 
are free from certain diseases in order 
to secure a license. The state will not 
legally permit children to be born to par- 
ents who are in some ways physically 
unfit for parentage. But physical fitness 
is by no means adequate qualification for 
parenthood. The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science heard a 
report in December, 1958, of a study, the 
result of which is no surprise to school- 
teachers, surely: namely that the most 
likely candidates for juvenile delinquen- 
cy are children of athletic build from un- 
happy homes. 

What orphan-placement agency, even 
the most non-religious, would take phys- 
ical fitness as the sole qualification for 
prospective parents? What court in the 
U.S.A. would assign an orphan, know- 
ingly, to a couple physically fit but other- 
wise (economically, temperamentally, 
mentally) unfit to act as father and 
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mother to growing children? 

Most states of our union will ask few 
questions of couples seeking permission 
to be married. If they are free from a 
few specified diseases and if they are 
sober enough to stand up at the time of 
the ceremony, that satisfies the authori- 
ties. What not enough people seem to 
realize is that license to marry means 
license to have children. 


HE STATE ought to ask some far- 

ther-reaching questions. It should 
take a leaf from its own book. It should 
be as careful about permitting natural 
parenthood as it is in permitting foster- 
parenthood. When a couple apply for 
a license, the authorities should reflect 
that this is not simply a marriage license, 
it is a parents’ license at the same time. 
And the questions that need to be asked 
cannot wisely be left to a clerk at a win- 
dow. 

But while the state ought to consider 
this, it is safe to say that no state will. 
It would lose votes by the thousands for 
any politician to suggest such a line of 
thought. If there is any hope here, it 
must be in the church. The minister who 
conducts a wedding ceremony is both an 
officer of the state and the representative 
of Christ’s church, and when he marries 
a man and a woman, he carries a serious 
responsibility. Yet about the only ques- 
tion some ministers ask—and some do 
not ask even this—is whether the man or 
the woman has been married before. 

Yet if the church is just as superficial 
as the state, if the church probes no more 
deeply and judges no more carefully than 
the state, then it is questionable whether 
the church part of the marriage is not 
superfluous. What ought by all means 
to be discovered, before it is too late, is 
whether this man and this woman are fit, 
in ways material and spiritual, to be par- 
ents of children. 

If it is not well with the woman and 
her husband, it will not be well with 
the child. 
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Presbyterian Alliance 
Leaders Make Plans 


North American area matters related 
to the World Presbyterian Alliance were 
cared for by the administrative commit- 
tee in a recent Philadelphia meeting. In 
view of the Sao Paulo, Brazil, July 27- 
August 6 meeting of the General Coun- 
cil of the World Presbyterian Alliance 
the committee meeting replaced the usual 
annual Council meeting this year. 

Plans for the Brazil meeting were out- 
lined by Maryville College President 
Ralph W. Lloyd, who is chairman of the 
committee on pregram and arrangements. 

Plans for the celebration of the “Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Jubilee, 1959- 
60° were discussed by the committee. 
One phase of this celebration will be a 
Protestant | ilgrimage to Euro] e now be- 
ing arrang-d by the United Presbyterian 
USA Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations. This will be made by 
air to France, Italy and Switzerland May 
24-June 13, where American Presbyte- 
rians will join in the celebration of the 
450th anniversary of the birth of John 
Calvin. A high point of the celebration 
will be the dedication of the Calvin audi- 
torium in Geneva where John Knox 
preached. Harrison Ray Anderson, 
Fourth Church, Chicago, who led in the 
American campaign for funds for this 
project, was named to represent the Coun- 
cil at the Geneva dedication along with 
Samuel Slaymaker, a Lancaster, Pa., in- 
dustrialist. 


b 


The committee planned also to have 
an exhibit stressing the purposes of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance to be used 
at General Assemblies of member church- 
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es during the coming season. It also made 
plans to secure wider circulation of the 
Alliance quarterly publication, The Re- 
formed and Presbyterian World ($1.00 
a year, subscriptions to John Visser, 707 
N. 11th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. Edi- 
torial: A real value!) 


Church Administrators Urged 
To “Think Theologically” 

Buck Hitt Fairs, Pa. (RNS)—Re- 
gional church administrators were de- 
scribed here as “‘ministers, servants and 
symbcls” of the churches and were urged 
to think “theologically” about their tasks. 

Robert W. Spike of New York, a gen- 
eral secretary of the Congregational 
Board of Home Missions, said church ad- 
ministrators cannot be just “tinkerers or 
efficient promoters.” He said they must 
learn “to think theologically about all of 
the tasks confronting them—conference 
housekeeping chores, finances, placement 
and above all program rescurces.”’ 

The missions executive addressed re- 
gional administrators at the annual meet- 
ing of Congregational Christian state 
superintendents. Sessions were held in 
connection with the denomination’s mid- 
winter meeting. 

“Any pre blem, soc ial, political as well 
as religious may be looked at theologi- 
cally,” Dr. Spike said. “Thinking theo- 
logically is fundamentally learning to 
evaluate activity in terms of the central 
meanings of the Christian faith and not 
by some secondary standard. 

No Set Categories 

“This does not mean possessing a set 
of doctrinal theorems and then trying to 
push all practical problems into cate- 
gories that apply. It is as much instinc- 
tual as anything else, the ability to see 
the implications for the deeper life of 
faith of even the most practical of tasks.” 

Referring to the 1957 merger of the 
Congregational Christian General Coun- 
cil with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church to form the United Church of 
Christ, Dr. Spike told the administrators 
that their local decisions on the structure 
and activities of the new denomination 
‘will determine perhaps the whole pat- 
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tern of Christian unity for centuries to 
come.” 

He said the superintendents hold “piy- 
otal positions” from which to influence 
“a union to which all of Christendom 
looks with eagerness.” 


Statesville, N. C., Ministers 
Disclaim President’s Stand 

STATESVILLE, N.C. (RNsS)—The States- 
ville Ministerial Association adopted a 
resolution disavowing the publicly-ex- 
pressed pro-segregation views of its presi- 
dent, James P. Dees of Trinity Episcopal 
church here. 

Mr. Dees, in return, immediately sub- 
mitted his resignation but the association 
voted unanimously not to accept it. 

The Episcepal clergyman recently was 
elected president of the newly-oragnized 
North Carolina Defenders of States’ 
Rights, one of whcse aims is to preserve 
racial segregation. For several years he 
has been outspoken in favor of segrega- 
tion. 

“We assert,” the association’s resolu- 
tion said, “that the statements of the 
principles of the Defenders of States’ 
rights and those of the president of this 
organization relative thereto do not re- 
flect the thinking of the members of the 
Statesville Ministerial Association rela- 
tive to human relationships and the one- 
ness in Christ that should characterize us 
as ministers of the gospel.” 

Mr. Dees was present at a regular 
meeting of the association at which the 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 16 
to 2. 


“Awakening Conscience” 
Is Seen in South Africa 


CAPETOWN, So. AFRICA (RNS)—Joost 
de Blank, Anglican Archbishop of Cape- 
town, hailed here what he said were 
signs of an “awakening conscience” 
among the people of the Union of South 
Africa concerning the government’s apar- 
theid (racial segregation) policy. 

Writing in Good Hope, official organ 
of the Capetown archdiocese, Dr. de 
Blank said he was referring, among other 
things, to recent protests against the 
practice in Capetown of barring non- 
Europeans from jobs in the municipal 
departments. 

“T believe,” he said, “we can enter 
1959 with a new spirit of hopefulness. 
One indication of this awakening con- 
science is ever more elaborate and fan- 
tastic justifications for the current racial 
policy.” 

Dr. de Blank said the protagonists of 
apartheid now admit that they have failed 
to get their ideas across. They even ad- 
mit, he stressed, that apartheid signifies 
white supremacy and not separate and 
equal development for all. 

“All over the country,” he said, “the 
tide of moral conviction is rising. In 
time it will wash away the cruel rocks of 
arrogance and pride and soften the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts.” 
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Church’s Ministry to 
Intellectuals Stressed 


Buck Hit FALts, Pa. (rNs)—Chris- 
tian churches were urged here to accept 
the intellectual on his own terms and not 
ask the inquiring scholar to check his 
questions at the door or wear a “team 
uniform.” 

Thayer A. Greene of First Congrega- 
tional church, Amherst, Mass., said that 
if churches accept the intellectual then 
both will be “richer” and Christianity 
will have a significant ministry to the 
academic community. 

He told the annual midwinter meeting 
of the Ccngregational Christian Church- 
es that in the past the church too often 
attacked or ignored the intellectual with 
the result that the college campus and 
local parish had only a ‘hazy relation- 
ship” to each other. 

But now that the intellectual had re- 
discovered the relevance of Christian the- 
ology, he said, the church has a fresh 
opportunity to minister to the scholar 
and stand with the academic community 
in its concern for free inquiry. 

The pastor warned, however, that un- 
less the church can demonstrate vital con- 
cern for the arts, the sccial and natural 
sciences as well as for classes in the Bible, 
“it will be treated as an interloper in the 
academic community.” 


No Special Privilege 


Asserting that the church can claim 
no special privileges in the classroom, 


Mr. Greene said it should be examined 
with the same amount of detachment and 
criticism that any other examination of 
life receives. 

If it does nct have a fair hearing in 
colleges and universities, he said, then 
the church should speak out, both on the 
national and local levels. On the other 
hand, he added, Christian colleges have 
an equal responsibility to present more 
adequately competing secular philoso- 
phies. 

But the church also has a task of its 
own, Mr. Greene declared, that of min- 
istering to the intellectual as a person. 
It is in this area, he said, that the church 
encounters prceblems because it cannot 
present in the classroom a message which 
belongs uniquely to the sanctuary. 

“Of course it would be easier for the 
church not to insist that the intellectual 
become involved in organized religion,” 
he said. “If the church were willing to 
settle for sympathetic appreciation rather 
than personal commitment, support, and 
participation, many in the academic com- 
munity would probably be glad to say a 
few kind words for the church as long 
as they did not have to attend family 
night suppers, make visits for the Every 
Member Canvass or serve on the Board 
of Trustees.” 


Often Repelled 


The Congregational minister pointed 
out that often the intellectual is “repelled 
by the crudeness and superficiality of 
organized institutional religion in Amer- 


ca. 

Frequently, Mr. Greene said, the intel- 
lectual is in active revolt against his own 
middle class background and therefore 
“looks with suspicion upon that institu- 
tion above all others which appears to be 
the citadel of values he has rejected.” 

He noted that the intellectual’s greatest 
disenchantment is the discovery that the 
Christian Church is frequently unwilling 
to criticize itself. 

The pastor suggested that the church 
must reaffirm that “the unexamined life 
is not worth living” and at the same 
time ask the academic person if the 
wholly intellectual detached and uncom- 
mitted life is worth examining. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.) 
has been included in the Esso Educa- 
tional Fund with grants made to 64 
private institutions to aid science edu- 
cation. The college is also the recipient 
of a $7500 gift by the Smith, Kline & 
French Foundation for science equip- 
ment. 





* * x 

The present freshman class at Centre 
College (Ky.) is called “the ablest within 
the memory of the present Centre faculty” 
in a letter written by President Thomas 
A. Spragens to approximately 5,500 
alumni of the college. Dr. Spragens says 
the class registered nearly 30 points high- 
er on College Entrance Examination 
Board tests than did last vear’s group. 
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ADOPTED PROJECT OF THE ASSEMBLY MEN’S COUNCIL, 2mm $ 
Presbyterian Church, U. S.: “That the 1958 Going-to-College 
Handbook available from the Presbyterian Outlook office be 
given to every young person of high school age in the local 
church by the local men’s group.” This was re-emphasized for 
1959, and the new Vol. 13 now being distributed. 


For every single one of your 


High School Students! 


Freshman 

| Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 


Every 


National Christian College—April 12—will find the 
Going-to-College Handbook made-to-order for it. Some 
churches have achieved a 100% goal every year for 12 
years—providing the Handbook for all high school and 
all college young people in the church and/or community. 


NOW --- before April 12 


Many churches supplied this book to their college- 
bound young people last August; some presented it to 
their high school young people, as we urged them to do; 
others have secured copies and distributed them all 
through the year. But there are still others who have 





HANDBOOK 


Me 


—will want and ought to have the 
1959 issue of the Coing-to-College 
Handbook, if the book has not already 
(The cur- 





been distributed to them. 





You gave this volume to your col- 
lege young people last fall; now 
give it to all those in high school. 


rent Volume 13 has been available 
since last fall.) 


HERE 1S WHAT IT OFFERS: 
Lists of all Presbyterian colleges 
Pictures and details about many of these colleges 


Wise counsel about: 


College Costs 
Scholarships 
Fellowships 
Why Study History? 
Admissions Counsel 
How Parents Can Help 
Books to Help Students 
Frank Questions About 
Sex Relations 


Ca$h on the Campus 

Education for Success— 
and Failure 

Dating Data 

Six Out of Ten Drop Out 

Great Music to Know 

Honor Societies 

If You Can’t Make a Team 

Dealing with New Ideas 


waited for some such opportunity as the coming April 12. 


MAKE SURE that your young 
people get this book. Make a per- 
sonal check on your church's situa- 
tion if you are one of these individ- 
uals: 


e PASTOR 


e EDUCATION SECRETARY 
(W.O.C.) 


e SPONSOR OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
e D.C.E. 
e S.S. SUPERINTENDENT 


e WOMEN OF THE CHURCH 
PRESIDENT 


e MEN OF THE CHURCH 
PRESIDENT 


e YOUNG PEOPLE’S PRESIDENT 
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ee ee eae Detach and Mail AT ONCE - ~~~ — hee. 


Y / I want the high school students of my church and community to have copies 
es. of the 1959 Going-to-College Handbook (Vol. 13). 


Please enter our order as follows: 
300 copies 200 150 100 75 50 25 20 


PRICE: 50¢ each; 20-99, 45¢. 100 or more, 40¢ each. Mailing envelopes 2¢ each or free 
with orders of 50 or more where needed and requested. Postage paid where cash accom- 
panies order. 


Check here if this will provide a personal copy for every high school student 
belonging to your church, Sunday school, and youth group and claim a special 10% 
discount. 
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1 Check here for COMBINATION SPECIAL: Include with the order above an equal 
number of Vol. 11, current and helpful, at 1/2 the above price, then give Vol. 11 on 
April 20 and Vol. 13 in May to all High School students. 


Also: Please send me sets of all available previous volumes of the Handbook 
(5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13) @ $3.50 per set. (For your youth leaders, church library, and/or 
office files for reference purposes and loans. Some sermonic material too). 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 512 E. Main Street ¢ Richmond 19, Va. 
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JESUS FACES THE CROSS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for March 8, 1959 
Mark 14:12-42; Printed Text vss. 32-42 


Many young men have faced death 
today, and many more, it may be, will be 
compelled to do so in the years that lie 
ahead. In one way or another all of us 
must do so in the end, for death is the 
one universal experience. The way in 
which we face it is one of the measures 
of our manhood and of our faith. 

In Jesus’ case more than death was 
involved. He was God’s Son, the bearer 
of his love to mankind, the revealer of 
his will for mankind; and his rejection 
and death had incalculable consequences 
not only for men but also for God. With 
this in mind let us look again at the 
familiar story. 

Sunday, we recall, was a day of tri- 
umph. Jesus allowed the Passover pil- 
grims to greet him as the long-awaited 
Messiah but sought to make it clear that 
he came not as a conquering warrior, as 
the people hoped, but rather as Zecha- 
riah’s promised Prince of Peace. Mon- 
day was a day of authority. Jesus drove 
the traders from the temple and de- 
nounced them, and inferentially the 
priestly aristocracy who profited by the 
lucrative monopoly, as robbers of the 
people. Tuesday was a day of contro- 
versy. Representatives of the Sanhe- 
drim demanded that Jesus give them his 
authority for acting in such a high- 
handed way on the previous day. Jesus 
in reply accused them of throwing away 
the covenant privileges of Israel and of 
leading the nation into an inevitable war 
with Rome, which would end in the de- 


struction of the nation. Fearing to arrest 


Jesus because of his great popularity with 
the people, the rulers then sought to un- 
dermine his prestige. Jesus eluded their 
traps and accused the Pharisees, as for- 
merly he had accused the Sadducees of 
using their religion as a cloak for in- 
justice (Mk. 12:38-39; Mt. 23:23-25). 
That evening, when the long, wearying 
controversy was ended, Jesus spoke to 
his disciples privately of the imminent 
destruction of the city, to be followed 
by his own coming in power, and then, 
in God’s own time, by his final coming 
and of the end of the world. 

On Wednesday Judas, one of the 
Twelve, arranged to betray his Master 
into the hands of his enemies, at a time 
when his friends could not rally to his 
support. 
|. The Last Supper, 14:12-31 

On Thursday morning Jesus’ disciples 
came to him and asked what arrange- 
ments they should make for the celebra- 
tion of the Passover. This was the most 
solemn of all the Jewish celebrations and 
reminded the people of the way in which 
Ged had delivered their forefathers from 
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the bondage of Egypt. The fact that 
Jesus and his disciples would eat the 
Passover together rather than with their 
respective families (which was the or- 
dinary custom) shows the closeness of 
their fellowship. Jesus’ answer to the 
disciples’ question seems at first a bit 
mysterious. They were to go into the 
city, follow a man with a pitcher of water 
on his head (such a man, doing a wom- 
an’s work, would be a marked individ- 
ual) and ask the owner of the house to 
which he should lead them to make the 
necessary preparations. This was prob- 
ably a pre-arranged plan to throw Judas 
off the track. Jesus did not wish to be 
surprised by his enemies until he had 
had the opportunity to eat the Passover 
and institute his new meal and speak a 
word to his disciples. As it turned out 
Judas was able to warn the rulers of 
Jesus’ whereabouts only at the eleventh 
heur. 


When the evening came Jesus sat down 
at the table with the Twelve, including 
Judas, now thinking how he might use 
the opportunity that was arising. During 
the course of the meal Jesus, who had 
seen the disloyalty of Judas from its in- 
ception, announced that one of those who 
sat at table with him should betray him, 
a suggestion that fell like a bombshell 
among the rest of the Twelve and led to 
strained expectancy on Judas’ part as to 
what his Master would say or do next. 
None of them suspected the true culprit 
and when the disciples asked for the 
identification of the traitor, Jesus only 
pointed out that it was one who was even 
then partaking with him of this sacred 
rite of fellowship. He added that his ap- 
preaching sufferings were in accord with 
the Scriptures but that the one who be- 
trayed him was bringing judgment upon 
his own head. Throughout the whole 
scene Jesus seems to be appealing to 
Judas’ better nature, even to his fears, 
to turn him from his evil course. But 
Judas was not to be dissuaded. He ex- 
cused himself from the table and went 
out into the night, still unsuspected by 
the rest. 


After Judas had departed and prob- 
ably during the course of the Passover, 
Jesus took bread and wine and in the 
words which are so familiar to us, insti- 
tuted the meal which henceforth for his 
disciples was to supersede the other. 
First, he took the flat, parchment-like 
sheet of unleavened bread and after he 
had blessed it (i.e., thanked God) he 
broke it and said, ‘Take, eat, this is my 
body.” His words taken in their setting 
could mean only that the bread which had 
been given them after being broken stood 


symbolically for his body, or rather, for 
the sacrificial giving of himself for them. 

Next he took the cup and said, “This 
is my blood of the covenant (this is the 
meaning rather than testament) which 
is poured out for many.” The pouring 
of the wine corresponded to the breaking 
of the bread and referred likewise to the 
self-sacrifice of Jesus. Matthew adds 
that the sacrifice is for the remission of 
sins, or, that there might be forgiveness 
of sins. The covenant to which Jesus 
refers is the new covenant predicted by 
Jeremiah (31:31ff). The old covenant 
made with Israel had failed. His death 
would inaugurate a new era, in which the 
law would be written on men’s hearts, 
rather than on tables of stone, and in 
which the knowledge of God and for- 
giveness for sins would become available 
for all mankind. 

Mark says nothing of the memorial 
purpose of the Supper or its perpetual 
observance. His account would indicate 
that the first intention of Jesus was to 
prepare the disciples for the shock of his 
death by explaining its true meaning as 
redemptive. Paul, however, tells us plain- 
ly and his account is the earliest, that 
Jesus also requested his disciples to ob- 
serve this memorial supper till he came 
again. 


Il. The Agony in the Garden, 

14:32-42 

About midnight Jesus and his dis- 
ciples came to an olive orchard called 
Gethsemane. The Fourth Gospel implies 
that it was a favorite haunt of Jesus and 
the Twelve, and so, probably a garden 
belonging to a friend. 

There Jesus left the main group and 
went forward with Peter and James and 
John. These were the three disciples on 
whom the Master mainly relied and with 
whom he shared some of his most inti- 
mate experiences—the transfiguration, 
for example. He left the rest of the dis- 
ciples on this occasion that he might pray, 
and he evidently hoped and expected that 
the three men on whom the continuation 
of his cause so largely depended would 
likewise engage in prayer. We may ob- 
serve once more how much prayer meant 
to our Lord. In the great crises of his 
life—before he embarked on his first 
Galilean tour (Mk. 1:35), before he 
chose the Twelve (Lk. 6:13), before he 
posed his great question, “Who do you 
say that I am?” (Lk. 9:18), before his 
transfiguration (Lk. 9:29), before he 
faced the cross—he spent long seasons in 
prayer. If prayer was so necessary to 
him, how much more to us! 

As the disciples later recalled, Jesus 
began “to be greatly distressed and 
troubled” (rsv). Distressed and troubled 
at what? We cannot penetrate into the 
depth of Jesus’ mind and heart at any 
time and certainly not in a moment such 
as this. It may well be, however, that 
what troubled and disturbed him was 
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“his rejection by men, their fierce hatred 
of him, his isolation of spirit, even among 
his own, all these things coming to the 
Son of Man, the lover of his kind, whose 
life was wrought by love into the fibre 
and tissue of the common human life and 
was individual in no sense.” ‘‘My soul 
is very sorrowful, even to death,” he 
said to his three friends, ‘“‘remain here 
and watch.” It may be that he wanted 
them to prevent him from being disturbed 
in his further communion with the Fa- 
ther; it seems from what follows, how- 
ever, that he wanted them to watch and 
pray that they too might be prepared for 
the coming crisis. 

The burden of his own prayer was that, 
if it were possible, without loss to the 
divine purpose, the cup might be removed 
from him. The cup signified his ap- 
proaching death and all that it involved. 
It was not merely or chiefly the physical 
horrors of a cruel death that weighed 
upon his soul, or even the defeat of his 
hopes. As Salmond says: 

“We must view Jesus’ feelings largely 
as the outcome of his Messianic experience 
and consciousness. We must see the re- 
jection by God’s people and the death vir 
tually at its hands from which he shrank 
with such agony of soul in the light of his 
representative function as the bearer of 
the Father’s message of goodwill and love 
to his erring children” (cf. Luke 23:27- 
ol). 

Rejection of Jesus meant rejection of 
God’s love and rejection of God himself. 
The cup then was not Jesus’ death on 
the cross, but his death in consequence of 
man’s sin. In his own heart he felt the 
consequences as no one else could do; 
for on the one hand he loved the men 
as no other had done and recognized 
as no other could what separation from 
God involved; and, on the other hand, 
he so loved God that he saw sin and all 
it meant to him as God alone can see it. 

All things are p ssible to thee,” Je sus 
declared, as he began his prayer. Yes, 
God cculd have sent ten legions of angels 
and saved Christ from the cross. He 
could have confounded the machinations 
of his enemies. But something more was 
involved, and so Jesus prayed, “not what 
I will but what thou wilt.’’ 


lil. “‘Unanswered” Prayer 

The experience of Jesus in the Garden 
of Gethsemane throws light on ‘‘unan- 
Jesus promises, ‘‘Ask 
and vou shall receive,” yet many times 
we go to God in prayer and God does 
not give us the things for which we ask. 
There are many men, therefore, who give 
up prayer because they say that in their 
own experience prayer has failed. At 
one time or another, in one way or an- 
other, unanswered prayer becomes a prob- 
lem in the life of us all. 


swered” prayer 


Jesus’ example reminds us that peti- 
tion is only a very small part of prayer. 
We find in the Bible many different types 
of prayer—adoration, thanksgiving, con- 
fession, consecration, and communion, as 
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well as petition. Prayer did not mean 
to Jesus that God would give him every- 
thing he asked. When he prayed, he met 
Someone. He came in contact with God. 
So it is with us. Prayer is not chiefly ask- 
ing God for things. It is the loftiest ex- 
perience within the reach of any human 
soul—conscious communion or fellow- 
ship with the Infinite God. Those who 
have learned to pray through Jesus Christ 
know that God does hear and answer 
prayer. But if it were a fact that no one 
of our prayers was ever answered, there 
would still be no reason why we should 
abandon prayer—for petition is only one 
little province in the vast kingdom of 
prayer. 

Jesus’ experience reminds us, again, 
that the Bible itself is full of unanswered 
prayer. Moses prayed that he might be 
allowed to carry the children of Israel 
into the Promised Land, but he died on 
Mount Nebo’s top, on the near side of 
the Jordan. Paul prayed that the thorn 
might be taken from his flesh, but he 
bore it all the days of his life. Jesus 
prayed that the cup might be taken from 
his lips and then went out and drank it 
down to the very dregs. (Cf. Ps. 22:1-2; 
Hab. 1:2; Lam. 3:44.) Not only does 
the Bible give us these examples of un- 
answered prayer but it tells us plainly 
that there are certain classes of our prayer 
which we cannot even expect God to 
answer (cf. James 4:3; Job 27:8-9; Ps. 
66:18). 


When we think about it for a moment 
we recognize that there are many reasons 
why God cannot answer all of our 
prayers. For one thing, at our worst we 
pray selfishly; even at our best we often 
pray ignorantly, frequently at cross-pur- 
poses one with the other. It would be 
better, therefore, to say, not that God 
refuses to answer our prayer, but simply 
to realize that “No” is often just as real, 
ind sometimes a better answer than 
“Yes.” Phillips Brooks pointed out that 
every true prayer has its foreground and 
its background. The foreground of 
praver is the request of the soul for some 
particular blessing; the background of 
praver is the acceptance of God’s will, 
whatever that may be. Jesus’ prayer in 
the Garden of Gethsemane is the perfect 
example. In front burns the strong desire 
to escape death and to live; in the back- 
ground is the intense craving of Jesus’ 
whole nature for the doing of God’s will, 
whatever that may be. Leave out the fore- 
ground of prayer, let there be no expres- 
sion of the will of him who prays and 
our prayer becomes pure submission 
which is almost fatalism; leave out the 
background of prayer, let there be no 
acceptance of God's will as best, and our 
prayer becomes merely the uncorrected 
choice of the self-will. It is only when 
the two stand there together, the special 
petition resting on the universal submis- 
sion, the universal submission flowering 
out into the special petition, that the 


picture is perfect and the prayer complete, 

Another reason why God does not an- 
swer all of our prayers is because so often 
we attempt to make our prayers a sub- 
stitute for thought or for work. There 
are some things that God will do through 
a man only when he thinks, there are 
some things he will do through a man 
only when he works, there are some things 
he will do through a man only when he 
prays—but no one of these three can 
ever quite take the place of the other 
two. 

Still another reason why God does not 
answer all our prayers is that we are 
not persistent enough in our prayers. It 
is not that we must beg God for his gifts, 
but there are some things he cannot give 
us until we have prepared our hearts to 
receive them by earnest, persistent prayer. 

But there is one sense in which God 
will always answer prayer. If for any 
reason he cannot answer the petition 
he will always answer the man. If we 
are living our lives at all close unto God, 
we will find that he, on his part, is al- 
ways ready to do one of two things— 
either he will change the cireumstances 
or else he will change us. That was what 
Martin Luther meant when he said: 

“A Christian knows he is not refused 
what he has asked for, but that God gives 
him strength to bear his troubles and to 
overcome them, which is just the same 
thing as taking them away and making 
them no longer misfortune or distress see- 
ing that they have been overcome.” 

That was the experience which the 
Apostle Paul had. He prayed that God 
would remove the thorn from his flesh 
and God did not answer that petition, 
but he answered Paul, the man. He said 
to him, “My grace is sufficient for you, 
for my power is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” “For the sake of Christ, then,” 
said Paul, “I am content with weak- 
insults, hardships, persecutions, 
and calamities, for when I am weak, then 
I am strong” (2 Cor. 12:9-10). 

That was also the experience of Jesus. 
He praved that God might take the cup 
from his lips, and Ged did not answer 
that petition, but he answered Jesus. 
Jesus went out from the Garden of Geth- 
semane with a steadiness that no suffer- 
ing could shake, with a loyalty to his 
cause that no danger could relax, with 
a magnanimity that neither jibe, nor in- 
sult could embitter, and with a peace in 
his soul that not even the cross could 
destroy. 

As we follow Jesus from the Garden 
in Gethsemane to the cross on Calvary 
we know that there is nothing that prayer 
cannot accomplish for the man. So if for 
any reason God cannot answer our peti- 
tions he is always ready to answer us. 
“Ask, and it will be given you; seek and 
vou will find; knock, and it will be 
opened to vou.” After all, that is the 
kind of religion that we need; not one 
that will give us everything we ask, but 
one, which in all the experiences of life 
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BOOK NOTES 


Among the awards made by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
for their “outstanding contributions to 
the cause of brotherhood” is the James 
McBride Dabbs book, The Southern Her- 
itage, published by Alfred A. Knopf last 
fall. 
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The story of Toyohiko Kagawa, spirit- 
ual leader of modern Japan, as told in 
A Seed Shall Serve, has been awarded 
the 1959 Albert Schweitzer ($2500) book 
prize. The award is presented annually 
by the West German book publisher, 
Kindler Verlag, to a German or foreign 
author of a hitherto unpublished (in 
West Germany) work reflecting the spirit 
and aims of Albert Schweitzer’s life. The 
author of the book is Charlie May Simon. 
It was published in the U. S. A. last fall 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

* * x 

The fourth annual Edison award-win- 
ner for “‘the best science book for youth” 
is Elements of the Universe, by Glenn T. 
Seborg and Evans G. Valens. A teen- 
age book published last fall by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Dr. Seborg is a Nobel prize 
winner. 

* * 

On the spring list scheduled by Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, are these titles: 

Encylopedia for Church Group Lead- 
ers, Lee J. Gable, editor. 

Human Nature and Christian Mar- 
riage, William T. Wylie. 

The Renewal of Hope, Howard C. Kee. 

He Ascended into Heaven, J. G. 
Davies. 

Jung and St. Paul, David Cox (May 
selection of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club). 

And these Reflection Books (paper- 
backs, 50¢) by the same publisher in 
Mav: 

Life Is Commitment, J. H. Oldham. 

Christian Faith and My Job, Alexan- 
der Miller. 

The Existentialist Posture, Roger L. 
Shinn. 

The Modern Reader's Guide to Mat- 
thew and Luke;—to Mark:—to John, 
William Hamilton. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN VALLEY. William 
Wilson McKinney, editor. Davis & Ward, 
Inc., Pittsburgh. 639 pp., $3.95. 

The Presbyterian Valley, though it 
may surprise some natives of Virginia, 
is the Ohio Valley, which particularly in 
its upper regions, Pittsburgh and its 
environs, has been closely identified with 
Presbyterianism since, in the Colonial 
period, Scotch-Irish pioneers began to 
make their way over the Alleghanies. 


aman’s work in the world, and that will 
open to us the infinite reservoirs of God’s 
love and God’s power. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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Here some of the most stalwart Presby- 
terian missionaries labored, here some 
of its earliest and most enduring educa- 
tional institutions were estabished. Here 
for the first time Presbyterians organ- 
ized their own Foreign Missionary organ- 
ization. Here the Presbytery of Pitts- 
burg, in the midst of one of America’s 
greatest industrial centers, awoke be- 
latedly, but effectively, to its social re- 
sponsibilities. Here to the present day 
have preached some of the greatest Pres- 
byterian pulpiteers. There is no aspect 
of Presbyterian church history which is 
not illustrated by what has occurred in 
the “Presbyterian Valley.” Eight scholars 
have contributed to the success of this 
volume, each writing one or more of its 
chapters. Names and dates are included, 
so that the volume may serve as a work 
of reference. But it is written through- 
out in an informal, chatty style, with 
anecdotes and personal references and 
expressions of opinion, which, along with 
its pictures and maps, make it a volume 
to read and enjoy. It will have especial 
interest for Presbyterians in Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and the upper half 
of West Virginia, but interest also for 
all those who wish to know something of 
Presbyterians and their history. The cost 
of the book for a volume of this size is 
unbelievably low. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


PRAYERS OF THE REFORMERS. Compiled 
by Clyde Manschreck. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 183 pp., $2.50. 

The Reformers are customarily seen 
as declarers of the faith in doctrinal 
treaties, commentaries, or sermons. One 
knows that they were men of prayer be- 
cause to be a Christian and to pray are 
one and the same thing, as Karl Barth 
has shown, since both are the work of 
the Holy Spirit. Now, in an extremely 
attractive book, we have the prayers of 
the Reformers. And what prayers they 
are! The reader has the sense that here 
is real substance, hard core stuff, the stuff 
of Reformation. In fact, the dynamics 
of the Reformation comes a bit clearer. 
Theology is in these prayers, whether it 
is the Trinitarian emphasis of Melanch- 
thon or Calvin’s sovereignty of God. Over 
against the maudlin sentimentality of a 
great deal of contemporary prayer the 
feeling of transcendence of the Reformers 
is a refreshing rediscovery. One is im- 
pressed as he reads these prayers with 
the amount of Scripture, woven into them. 
Knowing the Reformed doctrine of Word 
and Spirit one should not be surprised 
by the huge place given to the Holy 
Spirit in the pravers. Maybe the surprise 
is because the Holy Spirit is almost ig- 
nored in today’s prayers. Gratitude is 
the constant response of the pravers, not 
less so of Calvin the intellectual than 
Luther, the man born out of spiritual 
agony. 


The compiler, Clyde Manschreck, pro- 


fessor of religion at Duke University, has 
done a superb job in organizing the 
prayers topically. The pastor will be 
especially helped by the prayers for com- 
munion, baptism, marriage, and death. 
One section of prayers follows the church 
calendar. A concluding essay tracing the 
meaning of prayer for Luther, Calvin, 
and Melanchthon is a little gem. The 
book is pure gold. 
Gorpon E, JACKSON. 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary. 


FACES ABOUT THE CHRIST. By Holmes 
Rolston. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 
215 pp., $3.50. 

Here are 42 brief studies or sermons 
dealing with those people who had most 
to do with Jesus Christ during the days 
of his flesh. Dr. Rolston, who is editor- 
in-chief of Presbyterian, U. S., educa- 
tional materials, has seven “Faces about 
the Manger” (Mary, Joseph, Herod the 
Great), twelve “Faces along the Way” 
(John the Baptist, Zacchaeus, Lazarus), 
“Faces of the Twelve,” and eleven “Faces 
of the Passion Week” (Pilate, Barabbas, 
etc.). A longer study is the concluding 
one on, “The Face of the Christ.” 

The book is enjoying a well-deserved 
popularity, with a choice by the Pulpit 
Book Club, and at last reports more than 
8,000 copies sold through this channel. 
It will provide a deeply stimulating and 
inspiring study for anyone who will fol- 
low the themes one day at a time or dip 
into them as the occasion may permit. 

With three of his previous five books 
dealing with the Apostle Paul, it would 
not be surprising to see as the next ven- 
ture a similar treatment of that character. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





American Protestantism and Social Is- 
sues 1919-1939. Robert Moats Miller. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill. $6. 

How to Pass High on College Entrance 
Tests. 1959 edition. D. R. Turner and Ali- 
son Peters. Arco Publishing Co., Inc., N.Y. 
$2.00, paper. 

Is God’s Love Limited to This Age? J. 
Earl Syling. Greenwich Book Publishers, 
N. Y. $2. 

Light for Your Home. Wilson Fager- 
berg. Augustana Book Concern, Rock Is- 
land, Ill, $1.50. 

Lo! He Is Coming; Awake and Prepare! 
Merritt J. Jeffers. Pageant Press, Inc., 
N. Y. $2. 

The Rise and Fall of the Individual, W. 
P. Witcutt. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.50. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 


FOR SALE 


FURNISHED MONTREAT COTTAGE FOR 

SALE. Large, choice location. Kentucky 
Road. Pine panelled. Stone fireplace. Three 
bedrooms. Outdoor grill. All utilities elec- 
tric. Reasonable. MARION G. BRADWELL, 
COVENANT CHURCH, ALBANY, GEOR- 
GIA, 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Frank M. Brown, from Greenville, S. C., 
to the First church, Pensacola, Fla., where 
he is assistant minister. 

Richard V. Powell, Jr., from Richmond, 
Va., to Whitewood Dr., Dallas 33, 
Texas. 

Robert C. Bankhead, a 1958 Columbia 
Seminary graduate, is now at Leichenweg 
45, New Allschwil, Basel, Switzerland, 
where he is taking graduate work. 

Douglas E. Charles, a former Presby- 
terian, U. S., missionary to Brazil, has 
been serving as temporary supply of the 
First Church, Deland, Fla. Although the 
relation of Mr. and Mrs. Charles to the 
Board of World Missions was severed for 
medical reasuns, they are seeking to re- 
turn to Brazil independently. 

Oliver Carmichael, from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to the Georgetown, S. C., church, 
Front and James Sts, 

Ray W. Davis, Roebuck, S. C., to assist- 
ant pastor of the Riviera church, S. Miami 
43, Fla. 

David T. Evans, Jr., from Austin, Texas, 
to the First church, Bridgeport, Texas. 

Stephen Fazekas, from Augusta, Ky., to 
the Riverside church, Owensboro, Ky. 

William F. Henning, Jr., to associate 
pastor of St. Stephen’s church, Box 2236, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

John L. Hottel, from Ft. Payne, Ala., to 
the Courtland, Ala., church. 

Dennis Ketchem, from Rome, Ga., 
Sutton, W. Va., church, Box 531. 

Cecil E. Moore, from Friendsville, Tenn 
(U. P. USA) to the First Church, Abilene, 
Texas, N. 4th and Orange Sts., where he 
is minister of education. 

W. N. Mebane, honorably retired, from 
Dublin, Va., to 540 9th Ave., N., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Frank B. O’Leary, Jr., from Grayson, 
Ky., to 706 Franklin Ave., Lexington, Ky., 
where he serves the Mayslick and Eliza- 
ville churches. 

Calvin P. Owen, honorably retired, from 
Coahoma, Texas, to 313 Lythe St., Kerr- 
ville, Texas. 

James G. Spencer, from Centreville, 
Miss., to 2534 Esplanade Ave., New Or- 
leans 19, La., Third church. 

Zeb N. Holler, Jr., 1958 Union Seminary 
(Va.) graduate, studying at the University 
of Aberdeen, is at 90 Queen’s Rd., Aber- 

H. Hoover Bear, from Herndon, Va., to 
5214 Hodge St., Fayettevile, N. C., the 
new Bonnie Doone church. 

Roy W. Hicks, from Gurdon, Ark., to 
117 School St., Dermott, Ark. 

Russell W. Park, Jr., from Andrews, 
S. C., to the Routh Memorial church, 415 
Lucerne Dr., Spartanburg. S. C. 

Walter C. Kennicutt is now in La- 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A Coeducational Junior College 
At Statesville, North Carolina in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- 
denominational. Fully accredited. High 
standards. Small classes. Excellent instruc- 
tion. Preparation for advanced academic 
work; specific vocational training. 
* Basic Liberal Arts 
* Terminal Business Education 
* Voice + Piano + Organ 
Informal student activities. Campus dorm 
for women, approved town residences for 
men. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 
Est. 1856. Scholarships, work opportunities 
Liberally endowed. Rates: $794. Catalog. 
John P. Montgomery, President 
Mitchell College, Statesville, N. C. 
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Grange, Mo., where he is pastor of the 
Zion’s Hill (U.S.) and two U. P. USA 
churches forming the New Hope Parish. 

R. B. Cotton, from Jeffersontown, Ky., 
to the Massie’s Mill, Va., church. 

John A. Cannon, Jr., from Kannapolis, 
N. C., to Box 626, Bunnell, Fla., where he 
is taking graduate work at Stetson Uni- 
versity in DeLand. 

Charles R. Hasty, who was taking grad- 
uate work at the University of Edinburgh, 
is now in the Chaplains’ School, Ft. Slo- 
cum, N. Y. 

Robert L. Conner, formerly of the IIli- 
nois Classis, Reformed Church in Ameri- 
ca, has became pastor of the Millbrook, 
Ala., church. 


Presbyterian U. P. USA 

Richard C. Smith, Jr., formerly of Du- 
rant, Okla. (U.S.), to the Bement, IIl., 
church. 

William A. Smith, formerly of Warring- 
ton, Fla., now serves the Luxemberg- 
Berkshire Valley churches, 254 N. Main 
St., Wharton, N. J. 

H. Glenn Stephens, associate secretary 
of the Kentucky Council of Churches, is 
living in Frenchburg, Ky., where he has 
become a member of Ebenezer Presby- 
tery. 

William E. Crane, who has been coun- 
seling minister in the Second church, 
Knoxville, Tenn., for some years, has been 
dismissed by Kanawha Presbytery (U.S.) 
to Union Presbytery. 

David R. Gordon, from Long 
Calif., to Westminster Gardens, 
Santo Domingo St., Duart, Calif. 

H. Norman Sibley has requested dis- 
solution of the pastoral relationship at 
Corning, N. Y., so as to engage in free 
lance work for the General Missions 
Boards before retirement. 

William B. Swan, from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to the First church, Joplin, Mo., 
where he is assistant minister. 

Alex R. Orr, from Armstrong, Iowa, to 
the Neosho, Mo., church 

Garner S. Odell, from Detroit, Mich., to 
minister of Christian education at Ladue 
Chapel, St. Louis, Mo. James F. Neill, of 
St. Louis, has become associate pastor in 
charge of pastoral care in the same con- 
gregation. 

Raymond W. Lumley, Tribes Hill, N. Y., 
will become assistant minister in West- 
minster church, Detroit, Mich., March 2. 
serving in the youth program. 

C. Mason Harvey, Denver. Colo., will 
join the staff of the Santa Monica, Calif., 
First church, May 1, with responsibilities 
for the Youth program 
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William A. Bowen, who has been pasto 
of the Walnut Hills church, Cincinnatt, 
Ohio, has left the pastorate and taken up 
work in the business world in that city,¥ 

George B. Merrin, from the Alexander 
City, Ala. (U. S.), church, to Olympia) 
Presbytery, U. P. USA. - 


DEATHS s 

George F. McDougall, 77, former presi” 
dent of Huron (S.D.) College, died Feb, 
12 in Denver, Colo. Z 

John H. Ward, 63, of the Cedar Grove 
and Bethpage (UPUSA) churches, Con 
cord, N. C., died Feb. 10 in a Charlotte, 
N. C., hospital. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

John Olert, Jr., Knox church, Cincin 
nati, Ohio, was Religious Emphasis Week 
speaker at Lindenwood College, St 
Charles, Mo. 


BOOKS SCHEDULED 

Among the Presbyterian writers with 
books scheduled for early publication are 
the following: 

George A. Buttrick, “Sermons Preached 
in the University Church,” Abingdon 
Press. 

Seward Hiltner, “The Christian Shep 
herd,” Abingdon Press. 

Theodore A. Gill, “Christian Clichés,” 
Oxford University Press. 

The late Donald M. Baillie, “Out of 
Nazareth,” edited by John Baillie, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The late Henry Sloane Coffin, “The 
Meaning of the Cross,” republished with 
a preface by James T. Cleland, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Andrew W. Blackwood, editor, “Evan- 
gelical Sermons of the Year,” Channel 
Press. 

The Harold B. Walkers, “A Guide to 
Marriage and the Home,” Harper & Bros. 

J. Carter Swaim, “The Book God Made,” 
Hawthorn Books. 

Sherwood Eliot Wirt, “The Cross on 
the Mountain,” Thos. Y. Crowell. 

See earlier listings: John Knox Press, 
OvuTLooK, Dec. 22; Westminster Press, 
Feb. 9. 





University of DUBUQUE 


Intellectually Vigorous . . Consciously Christian 
Fully ‘Accredited College of 
Liberal Arts and Theological Seminary. 
In its Second Century of Service. Under aus- 
pices of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
WRITE: Admissions Department, University 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 











Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


accredited. 





A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., offering a _ well- 
balanced curriculum in 26 major subject areas. 
Students from 35 states and several foreign 
countries in student body of about eight hundred. Cost of 
$890 a year for tuition, board, room, and fees, with sub- 
stantial reduction possible through widely-known, Student 
Help Program. 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 
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Red Springs, North Carolina 


announces 


Write for information 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 
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